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Becoming a Great Power. 

From much that has been recently said one would 
imagine that the United States has hitherto been 
one of the weakest, most unknown and most insig- 
nificant nations on the face of the globe. We have 
suddenly become a great power, it is said. We 
have just become self-conscious. We are putting 
off our swaddling clothes. We are crawling out of 
our isolation. Providence has forced us out of our 
shell. Henceforth the world is to know that there 
is such a place as the United States. We are to 
have hereafter a hand in all the world's affairs. 

Amused, amazed, puzzled at these vauntings, wc 
have wondered, speaking " after the manner of 
men," what our Fourth of July orators for the last 
fifty years would have thought of them ; or the men 
who crushed the British fleet in 1812 ; or the men 
of 1823 who let all Europe know that there was a 
spot in the western hemisphere called the United 
States of America ; or the group of men during the 
sixties whose word was heard round the world, at 



whose utterances the greatest powers of the Old 
World stood uncovered with the utmost respect. 
What would have been thought of these recent prat- 
ings by the men who went after the Barbary pi- 
rates, or the men who chased the Mexicans towards 
Mexico City, or those who discovered the Sandwich 
Islands and opened the ports of China and Japan to 
the commerce of the world ? What would the 
many ministers and consuls, now deceased, who 
have represented us in all quarters of the globe and 
seen the stars and stripes everywhere respected as 
the symbol of a new civilization, or the long line of 
statesmen and distinguished citizens who have de- 
clared for a hundred years that the mission of Ameri- 
ca was to show a new order of greatness to the 
world — what would all these have thought and felt 
if they had been told that just at the end of the 
century tbeir descendants and successors, on the 
occasion of the destruction of a weak and antiquat- 
ed fleet by a small contingent of American vessels, 
would have been shouting and writing that hitherto 
the United States has been a baby weakling prac- 
tically unknown and unfelt in the world, that just 
now, while at war with a decaying, helpless country, 
for the first time she has come to a consciousness 
of her strength and her world-wide mission? 

These utterances would be worthy of no attention 
were not the situation so serious and were they not 
indulged in by many of the leading men and a large 
number of journals both secular and religious, of 
which one might expect something different. 

Every citizen of the United States ought to want 
to see his country truly great, and exerting the 
widest and most powerful right influence every- 
where. But has this country had no greatness? 
Has she exercised no influence on the world? 
Every one who has any appreciation of the history 
of the last hundred years knows that the United 
States has exerted more real influence in the uplifting 
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of humanity than any other nation, that she has been 
isolated only in the geographical and in the military 
sense, that she has been know in every remotest 
corner of the earth, and that the character of her 
institutions, of her national life and of her pacific 
international conduct has been more powerful for 
good than all the armies and navies of all the world. 

The circumstances under which we hear all this 
strange talk about self-consciousness, greatness, 
imperialism, taking a hand in all the affairs of the 
world, make it clear that another conception of 
greatness is forcing itself forward. The standard 
which these New-Americans are insisting that we 
should adopt is not the standard by which we have 
hitherto measured ourselves. The wisdom of the 
fathers is thrown to the winds. Washington is 
suddenly dethroned. He was a good counsellor of 
babes, but not of grown up, " self-conscious" men. 
We are asked to break with our whole past, to tear 
out the roots of the great tree of our national life, to 
plant a new tree of foreign origin. Just at the 
moment when the American ideal was becoming 
overmasteringly potent, we are urged to abandon it. 
The European models are held before us — the great 
powers, the armor-clad powers, the meddling, mis- 
chief-working, entangled powers. We must now 
go in and do as they do. We must say " Hands 
off!'' or " Hands on !" as suits our purpose. 

It is true, we are to do all this in the name of 
liberty, of justice, of peace — which we are to force 
upon the world. We must hold the territories 
taken iu war, a war undertaken solely to rescue a 
suffering people near our doors. But no matter 
about our promises ; war absolves us from all obli- 
gations to keep promises. The peoples of these ter- 
ritories can not be trusted to govern themselves. 
We can not give them up to any other nation. 
That would endanger the peace of the world. For 
the sake of peace and the promotion of good govern- 
ment, with the " consent of the governed," we will 
keep them ! We shall have to have a large navy 
and one-knows-not-what-else to do all this. But 
our destiny is calling us to be great — like England 
and Kussia. We have got out now into the great 
currents of the world, and we must put on " full 
steam ahead" and rush on over the torpedoes 
through narrow channels, into unknown harbors, 
against the wild and rocky coast of Old World poli- 
tics. Providence has forced us out of our littleness, 



out of our quaint old moral ideas ; He has given us 
a great victory on the other side of the globe ; He 
has clothed us with dynamite to promote his king- 
dom of love and peace ; let us stay on the other side 
of the globe, and go everywhere, and be great ! 

The pity of it is that this ambitious policy, put for- 
ward by men who know no greatness except that of 
physical power and glory, has blinded the eyes ot 
many who know that our true and enduring national 
greatness is moral and not physical — that it has been 
so and always will be so. They wish to see that which 
is best in our civilization take possession of the rest 
of the world, and despairing of the slow processes 
of growth and development they imagine that there 
is some short cut by which the desired end may be 
quickly and forcefully reached. They forget that 
three thousand years of history teach, beyond al- 
most all other national lessons, that the temptations 
of great power, even when the attempt is made to 
use it to promote good ends, are parctically irresis- 
tible. Every government that has ever been, under 
no matter what pi'etext, led away by the lust of 
power and physical greatness, has sooner or later 
gone to wreck. 

It will be easy at the present time, under the 
peculiar circumstances, for the United States to en- 
ter upon this dangerous course. The illusions of 
the moment are very great. It will require great 
firmness and courage, as well as clear and cool 
deliberation, to resist the temptations which are 
pressing. The fascinations of might are tremen- 
dous. Fitzsimmons in the slugging ring can draw 
more cheap and noisy attention in an hour than ten 
thousand preachers of righteousness in a lifetime. 
There is no doubt that the United States can win a 
quick and world-wide fame in the arena of might and 
territorial aggrandizement. All the world can be 
made to stand in awe of her. But if she undertakes 
this she will " have her reward." The degeneration 
of her life and character will be unescapable. All 
her high professions of promoting liberty and justice 
abroad will be lulled to sleep by the irresistible at- 
tractions of the temporary splendor of might and 
its conquests. She will stand at last locked arm in 
arm, limb in limb, like a giant, with the other 
world-giants of force, a "splendid spectacle" ac- 
cording to the flesh, but shorn of her moral and 
spiritual power and of her capacity to promote the 
great ends of right, justice, liberty and peace, for 
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which she is bidden by these blind counsellors to 
sally forth round the globe. 

We are glad that a reaction against this craze of 
" greatness " has already set in. It has come none 
too soon. It will be well for us if the nation can be 
even yet saved. It will require the immediate and 
persistent efforts of every man and woman who has 
any clear eye for the country's future good and use- 
fulness and honor. The danger is all the greater 
because the results of a false course are compara- 
tively far ofl. Let all who see them " cry aloud 
and spare not." 

" Righteousness exalteth a nation." The exalta- 
tions of ambitious might may be swift and super- 
ficially grand, but their end is destruction. The na- 
ture of things is against them ; the great interests 
of humanity are against them ; whoever attempts 
them will ultimately go helplessly down with them ; 
that is the lesson of the centuries, for governments 
as well as for individuals. 



"Gentle Sentimentalists." 

The New York /Sun, in its issue of June 7th, 
makes merry at the expense of what it is pleased to 
call the " gentle sentimentalists " who met in arbi- 
tration conference at Lake Mohonk on the first, 
second and third of June. After reading the edi- 
torial, one knows not which to do rather, whether 
to blush with a sense of the lowest humiliation at the 
patronizing spirit of the writer, or to give way to a 
feeling of pitying astonishment at the colossal igno- 
rance and intellectual dulness which he naively ex- 
hibits. The article would be unworthy of the 
attention of any serious man were it not found in 
what purports to be an intelligent and sensible 
newspaper. Here is some of the Sun's light : 

" It*s a queer time for plans of international arbi- 
tration. The war between the United States and 
Spain is a striking evidence of the futility of in- 
ternational arbitration, except in comparatively 
picayune matters, or where one of two nations at 
controversy is really willing to yield to the other. 
When the feelings of either nation are strongly 
stirred, as the feelings of Americans were by the 
long misrule of the Spanish in Cuba and by the 
destruction of the Maine, the talk of arbitration is 
preposterous. ... It may be taken for granted 
that so long as a majority of the American people 
retain their common sense they will not submit any 
really important matter to arbitration. If any vital 
interest of the United States is menaced seriously, 
it must be protected by the strong hand. There is 
no other sure way of protecting it. A claim of 



right cannot be sacrificed to the chances of arbitra- 
tion, which at the best is a mere lottery." 

The article then goes on to say that an altruistic 
nation would be driven to the wall, that arbitration 
in the case of many strikes is a " hopeless humbug," 
that in the present state of society "international 
arbitration, save in the matter of unregarded trifles, 
must remain a foppery and a toy," that the discussion 
of the question of arbitration is likely to have as 
little effect upon the policy of nations as would be 
that of the question, " Do the inhabitants of Mars 
shave ? " 

The writer of these profound sentences seems to 
be perfectly innocent of the fact that arbitration 
had been in use in the settlement of international 
disputes for fifty years before it was applied to 
strikes, to "bakery or shoe shop" questions. He 
knows nothing of the large number of cases of 
strikes where it has not been a "hopeless humbug," 
but a magnificent success. He has never heard of 
the splendid thirty-years' record of the Chicago 
Board of Trade in settling labor disputes in this 
way. The corruptions of New York and its Board 
of Mediation and Arbitration have blinded him to 
the existence of the Massachusetts Board of Arbi- 
tration, and others of like kind, which have had 
almost uninterrupted success, and stand in the 
highest honor. No one has told him that during 
this century more than a hundred important differ- 
ences between nations, covering every ground of 
dispute, have been settled by the "lottery" of 
arbitration tribunals. He would not believe if 
told, that the United States has been a party to 
fifty of these settlements ; or, to save himself, he 
would declare, with sublime composure, that in all 
these instances ' ' the American people had not re- 
tained their common sense." 

How refreshing to Washington, Hamilton and 
Jay it would have been to have been told by this 
New York luminai-y, which Bayard Taylor would 
probably have called a " black sun," that the three 
questions which they submitted to arbitration under 
the Jay treaty, at a time when the feelings of the 
nation were "strongly stirred," were "picayune 
matters " ! Or to Grant, Sumner, Hamilton Fish, 
E. Rock wood Hoar and the United States Senate, 
to have learned from the same source that the four 
disputed matters referred to in the Geneva tribunal 
were " unregarded trifles, fopperies and toys." The 
Sun man was probably only a baby at that time, if 
he was born at all, and is to be pardoned for not 
knowing that the "feelings" of the nation were 
" stirred," as they have almost never been stirred, 
by these " unregarded trifles," whose settlement re- 
quired the " toy " sum of more than twenty millions 
of dollars. For these and more than two score 
other cases of the settlement of " picayune " dis- 
putes by the " hopeless humbug" of arbitration, we 



